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more scrupulously in the West than in the East. There are some
defects in their rules in this matter, which can be easily remedied.
The cause of many of our diseases is the condition of our lava-
tories and our bad habit of disposing of excreta anywhere and
everywhere. I, therefore, believe in the absolute necessity of a
clean place for answering the call of nature and clean articles
for use at the time, have accustomed myself to them and wish
that all others should do the same. The habit has become so
firm in me that even if I wished to change it I would not be
able to do so. Nor do I wish to change it. My host is put to
some trouble in providing these facilities. But to order out a com-
mode from Bombay on that account is certainly wrong. A secluded
spot, a hole dug in the ground, if it is open land, and a few steps
around it are all that I need. It is necessary for this spot to
be near the place where I sleep. In cities this is possible only
if a commode is provided, and so many friends use it. But it is
not necessary to get a commode made in Bombay, Any carpenter
can make the box and a half kerosene tin can serve as the pan.
One can point out many more devices for maintaining cleanli-
ness and meeting our needs.

None of the equipment need be of foreign make. The prin-
ciple of khadi certainly implies that even the other articles we
use should, as far as possible, have been made in our own country.
Wearing khadi can never mean licence to use all other articles
of foreign make. But khadi also does not mean that one should
hate a thing simply because it is foreign-made. Khadi means
conservation, not destruction. The destruction implicit in the
process of conservation is inevitable. Hence we should conserve
only that which is absolutely necessary. We cannot do without
cloth, and cloth can easily be produced in India. The textile
industry provides employment to crores of people in India. Hence
khadi means safeguarding their means of livelihood. Wearing
khadi, therefore, is a sacred duty and, for the same reason, wear-
ing foreign cloth and for that matter even Indian mill-made
cloth is morally wrong. But a medicine called "iodine" which is
imported from the West and which cannot be produced in India
is a necessity and, therefore, acceptable though foreign-made. But
those public workers who use foreign, or even indigenous, articles
merely to increase their comforts violate dharma. A servant of
the country can never be guilty of this. It is, thus, altogether
wrong for a servant to take mangoes all the way from Bombay to
Mayavati merely to pander to his palate. If a servant spends two
rupees where only one will do, it is open theft,